HISTORICAL  INTERPRETATION   OF  LITERATURE

tainly a typical significance in relation to Mark Twain's
whole psychology. The stories that people tell about
their childhood are likely to be profoundly symbolic
even when they have been partly or wholly made up in
the light of later experience. And the attitudes, the
compulsions, the emotional "patterns" that recur in the
work of a writer are of great interest to the historical
critic.

These attitudes and patterns are embedded in the
community and the historical moment, and they may
indicate its ideals and its diseases as the cell shows the
condition of the tissue. The recent scientific experi-
mentation in the combining of Freudian with Marxist
method, and of psychoanalysis with anthropology, has
had its parallel development in criticism. And there is
thus another element added to our equipment for
analyzing literary works, and the problem grows still
more complex.

The analyst, however, is of course not concerned
with the comparative values of his patients any more
than the surgeon is. He cannot tell you why the neu-
rotic Dostoevsky produces work of immense value to
his fellows, while another man with the same neurotic
pattern would become a public menace. Freud him-
self emphatically states in his study of Leonardo that
his method does not make any attempt to account for
Leonardo's genius. The problems of comparative
value remain after we have investigated the Freudian